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THE WEAK STUDENT IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 



GEORGE C. CLANCY 

Beloit College 



A few months ago, with a view to devising some efficient method 
of meeting the needs of those students in Freshman composition 
who, because of inherited weaknesses, mental inertia, or poor 
training, show a lamentable ignorance and slovenliness in matters 
of good use and grammatical structure, the following questionnaire 
was sent out to twenty-five of the leading colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

i. Do the members of your entering classes show a great disparity in the 
quality of their preparation in English composition, in their ability to write 
clear and decent English ? 

2. Is the disparity great enough to make it undesirable, for both the 
capable and incapable student, that the Freshman English composition training 
be done in class sections formed only on the alphabetical basis — that is, with 
no provision for the special training of the deficient student ? 

3. If special training is warranted, how do you provide for this — by 
conducting a special section for the delinquent students (either in addition to 
the regular Freshman work, or as their only course in composition), or by 
required tutoring ? Or do you allow the student to get along as best he can 
until the close of the semester, and then if he has not reached the standard, 
give him a "failure" ? 

4. In case the special section plan is followed, by what method do you 
discover the delinquent students — by an examination given to all Freshmen at 
the opening of the year, or by some such plan as a six weeks' probation period ? 

5. Do you give any college credit for the elementary work done in the 
special section ? Do you require students in this course later to take the entire 
Freshman year of English composition ? How do you meet the necessity of 
their taking full college work if they are to be eligible for the athletic teams ? 
6. Do you feel that our high schools are especially deficient in the training 
they give students in written expression ? Should more time proportionally be 
given in the secondary schools to English composition, and less, if necessary in 
consequence, to English literature ? 

Nearly twenty replies were received. The general interest 
shown in the discussion, and the frank admission of uncertainty as 
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to methods to be pursued in meeting the difficulty seem to warrant 
a brief resume' of the situation and the suggestion of a solution that 
the author of this article has found exceedingly helpful in his own 
classes. 

Almost unanimous is the verdict that the Freshman course in 
composition has to meet the needs of students with the most varied 
preparation. No uniformity in rhetoric entrance requirements or 
insistence on a certain number of prescribed high-school courses in 
English composition can bring to our colleges a set of students that 
conform even approximately to any given standard. The disparity 
is far more striking than in any other college department. Nor can 
we expect anything else. A hundred influences have been operative 
in making the student's written and spoken English what it is — his 
school training, the type of teachers he has been under, his tem- 
perament, his natural aptitude, his inheritance, his family environ- 
ment, and many others. The boy who for eighteen years has heard 
spoken at home nothing but slovenly English is pretty apt to put in 
his appearance at college with a similar "mess of language," and if 
he is "sloppy" in his general habits he will be "sloppy" in his 
writing. On the other hand, the student who comes from a home 
of culture writes acceptable themes apparently without effort. 
But all this conglomerate Freshman material is tossed into the 
melting-pot of the composition course with the expectation that a 
comparatively uniform product will be turned out. Always there 
are a few good students who write so naturally and so well that the 
teacher feels ashamed to ask them to submit to the elementary 
routine of Freshman rhetoric. In certain colleges this saving 
remnant is permitted to undergo prescribed tests, and if successful 
here to enter an advanced course with credit in hours for the 
elementary one. (This method obtains in the University of 
Chicago, where during the first weeks of the course the student is 
given a chance, both in class and out, to show what he is capable of 
in the way of writing.) The large majority of the entering Fresh- 
men come with a fair degree of proficiency in expression, and since 
the regular composition course is supposed to meet their needs they 
do not concern us here. The great question is: What shall we do 
with the untrained, careless, and mentally lax student (every 
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college gets him, if it confesses the truth of the matter), the student 
whose ignorance of good use in language is far greater than his 
ignorance of the polite forms in society, who spells "professor" 
with two/'s, "receive" with an ie, who ends sentences with commas, 
and distributes his capitals with all the caprice of a Nero dealing 
out gifts to his favorites ? 

"Drop him from college. He does not belong there," you say. 
Very good. That certainly is an easy way out of the matter. But 
perhaps he does belong there. If he is equally weak in one or two 
other courses he will be dropped from college anyway. Yet it is 
entirely possible that a student is capable of creditable work in 
mathematics and history, and still, from this cause or that, finds 
the mastering of even the elementary things in written expression 
exceedingly difficult. His weakness in spelling, punctuation, and 
sentence structure, which of course should have been corrected long 
before he appeared at college, but wasn't, receives small attention 
in the regular work of the composition course, and he stumbles 
along through the year, getting what help he can, and hoping against 
hope that he may finally gain the passing grade. And in the mean- 
time his instructor, month after month, is compelled to "wash his 
soiled English" (I borrow this fitting phrase from a friend of mine 
who performs this lowly office for many a recruit from the wheat- 
fields of our Middle West); the disappointing part is that the 
English comes back with each new set of themes almost as dirty as 
it was before — simply because the unfortunate writer doesn't know 
how to keep it clean. Finally, in some way or other, perhaps by 
repeating the course another year — which, to be sure, does not fit 
his needs a bit better the second time than it did the first — he passes 
the subject, and, not "trailing clouds of glory" but with all his 
multitudinous sins, he progresses triumphantly into the realm of 
upper classmen and alumni, a constant shame to his rhetoric 
teachers and a public advertisement of the fact that in his case, at 
least, his college has failed to educate. Other departments in the 
college, having had ample opportunity to note the weakness of this 
student of ours, turn to the rhetoric instructor and ask — politely 
enough to be sure, but with lifted eyebrows and an all-too-suggestive 
tone of voice — what the matter is. 
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Well, that's the question which we as composition teachers must 
answer. In years past it has been our custom to hold the high 
school to blame, declaring that the teaching of spelling and punctua- 
tion is not the function of the college. That there is a very radical 
neglect in our high-school English courses today, a wrong placing of 
the emphasis, I think there can be little doubt. But until this 
matter is remedied and differently trained Freshmen enter our col- 
leges, we must make good the deficiency. How is this to be done ? 

The placing of the weak students in a special section by them- 
selves where just that work is given them that is definitely adapted 
to their needs is unwise if they are thereby excused from the 
regular sections of the Freshman composition. If college credit is 
granted for this special section work it is given for something that 
is undeniably of an elementary nature; if it is not granted, the 
student is compelled, often unjustly, to devote a semester and very 
likely a year to elementary study, when perhaps two or three 
months would have served to place him on a level with the other 
Freshmen, and in the meantime he has lost a whole year of the 
required course. Moreover, he has no incentive to make him wish 
to be transferred to one of the regular sections : the work where he 
is, is no more exacting; his inefficiency does not embarrass him, since 
he is associated with other incapables; and the training, he is aware, 
more nearly fits his needs. (It may seem that a student could be 
worked so hard that he would be eager to get back into the regular 
section. In actual practice, however, it is found that a student of 
the type that the special section provides for will do only a certain 
amount of work, no matter what penalty hangs over him. He 
thinks that he is doing his utmost and refuses to go beyond this.) 
Finally, there is a question of administration involved : How can a 
student doing only the work of the special section be eligible to 
athletic teams, provided he is in a college where Freshmen are 
admitted to intercollegiate contests ? He is not doing full college 
work. 

The employment of private tutors for the weak students is 
unsatisfactory in general, as most teachers have found out. It 
becomes wholly out of the question when a goodly number of the 
entering class, as is frequently the case, need help. 
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In view, then, of what has been said I would suggest the follow- 
ing plan as a means of meeting the difficulty: 

1. That attendance on the special section be in addition to the 
regular Freshman rhetoric, and not in place of it. 

2. That the special section be formed after a probation period 
of the first three or four weeks of the college year and that attend- 
ance upon it be required of all students showing themselves deficient 
in the more elementary matters, either during the probation period, 
or at any time thereafter during the Freshman year. 

3. That no preparation outside of class be required for the special 
section, but that the two or three hours of recitation a week be 
devoted to a careful classroom drill. 

4. That the recitations of the special section be scheduled at 
hours that do not conflict with other college recitations, especially 
with other Freshman recitations, so that any student can attend. 

5. That members of this section be excused from attendance as 
soon as they show the necessary ability, but that they be liable to 
be sent back at any time. (In my own classes students are excused 
or "graduated" at monthly intervals.) 

6. That while a student is in both sections his grade shall be his 
average grade in both classes. 

These recommendations need a few explanatory comments. 
The making of the special work additional to the regular work 
accomplishes several purposes. In the first place, it gives the 
student four hours of classroom drill instead of two, and this is 
accomplished with a scarcely perceptible increase of his weekly 
study hours, since no outside preparation is required. Instead of 
spending all his time in a class of incapables, he will have the 
stimulus of being with students of perhaps quicker apprehension 
and with more enthusiasm for the tasks assigned, and at the same 
time he will be making good his defects in additional drill outside. 
Moreover, since attendance upon the special section is an added 
burden and not a substituted one, there is a constant incentive to 
the student to keep out of it, or being in, to get out. Finally, a 
uniform basis for grading the student is afforded: he is taking full 
college work. 

The chief drawback of the plan just suggested is the added 
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burden it places on the rhetoric department, on teachers who in 
most colleges are already working to their limit. Yet I doubt if the 
money of a college could be spent to better purpose than this; and 
the cost of running the additional section is small compared with 
the results obtained. Two or three of the colleges that I heard 
from in response to my questionnaire spoke of somewhat similar 
plans that they were using, and were enthusiastic over the vigor and 
robustness that Freshman composition had thus acquired. The 
student, conscious that at any time when his writing shows inatten- 
tion and slovenliness he will become a candidate for an extra section 
meeting two or three hours a week and at an hour that is probably 
very inconvenient for him, sees to it pretty definitely that he does 
not fall within the danger zone. His very inertia causes him to 
make sure that no extra burden is added to his shoulders, and the 
quality of his work thus becomes distinctly better. If he does 
inadvertently get into the section, his efforts there are unrelaxed 
until he is "graduated." On the other hand, the student who is 
weak from lack of training and not from indifference and neglect, 
welcomes with joy the opportunity provided by the special section 
for making good his defects. It is a frequent occurrence in my own 
experience for students to ask permission to remain even though 
their attendance is not required. 



